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“Little  Annie  took  liev  brother  George  into  the  country, 
where  the  howers  looked  so  beautiful,  and  the  birds  sang  so 
sweetly,  but  it  was  to  him  aland  of  darkness  and  silence/' 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  ADULT  EEADER 


It  is  said  that  the  late  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  being 
asked  ‘‘what  was  the  most  dreadful  thing  he  had 
known, replied,  “ The  silence  of  the  Arctic  night 
and  yet,  to  him,  that  silence  had  been  relieved  by 
the  society  of  esteemed  friends ; by  their  voices, 
their  smiles,  their  sympathy,  and  . love.  What 
then  must  be  the  privation  and  suffering  of  one 
on  whose  ear  no  sound  ever  falls! "of  one  whose 
dreary  life  is  never  cheered  by  a kind  word  or  an 
endearing  look  I 

In  the  wisdom  of  God^s  providence  George  B. 
has  been  denied  the  blessings  of  hearing,  speech, 
and  sight.  Family  bereavements  have  left  him  a 
destitute  orphan,  and  his  melancholy  condition 
appeals  most  pathetically  to  Christian  benevo- 
lence. 

Happy  will  they  be  to  whom  it  shall  be  said, 
“I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I was  a 
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stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in : naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me ; I was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me : I was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

Yerily  I say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” — St  Matt.  xxv. 


Philad’a,  Jan.  1860. 


GEORGE. 


“ Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe  ” 


Perhaps  few  little  childrep  know  that  there  is 
living  in  Philadelphia  a poor  boy  who  cannot 
hear  the  voices  of  his  friends,  or  speak  to  those 
whom  he  loves;  who  can  neither  look  upon  the 
faces  of  his  young  brother  and  sisters,  nor  see  the 
beautiful  objects  of  the  world  in  which  our  hea- 
venly Father  has  placed  us. 

I think  you  say,  How  very,  very  sad!  how 
dreadful,  always  to  live  in  darkness  and  silence!” 
and  then  you  ask  ^‘if  he  has  a dear  father  and 
mother;  if  his  brothers  and  sisters  love  him ; and 
^ whether  he  has  a happy  home,  and  kind  friends.”  ^ 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  answer  yes  to  each  of 
these  questions:  but  here  is  his  short,  touching 
story* — 

George  B.  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1846.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen 
the  Church  of  the  Advent,  which  stands  in  Fifth 
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Street,  near  Buttonwood.  There,  while  an  infant, 
he  was  baptized. 

He  was  a healthy,  intelligent  child,  lively  and 
full  of  play.  He  could  hear,  and  speak,  and  see. 
When  his  brother  grew  old  enough  to  be  a play- 
mate for  him,  the  two  sported  merrily  together, 
running,  jumpiug,  laughing,  and  shouting. 

Little  George  noticed  everything  around  him ; 
he  loved  his  parent^,  his  brother,  and  baby  sister, 
and  was  a contented,  happy  boy. 

What  delight  he  and  his  brother  found  in  their 
balls,  their  tops,  and  kites ; their  trumpets,  boats, 
and  horses,  and  in  the  pretty  coach  in  which  they 
sometimes  drew  their  sister.  How  glad  they 
were  when  Christmas  came : how  they  talked  and 
dreamed  of  nuts,  sugar-plums,  and  mince-pies. 
How,  with  their  companions,  they  beat  their 
drums  and  marched  about,  pretending  they  were 
men.  What  happiness  it  was  to  go  out  walking 
or  riding  with  their  father;  to  see  so  many  curi- 
ous and  wonderful  things  in  the  stores,  and  then 
to  return  home  with  new  toys ! 

Can  you  not  fancy  them  standing  beside  their 
mother,  listening  to  her,  while  possibly  she  ex- 
plained to  them  the  meaning  of  Christmas?  For 
you  remember  Christmas  does  not  only  bring  us 
dolls,  poundcakes,  and  presents;  but,  what  is  far 
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better,  it  tells  us  that,  many  years  ago,  the  blessed 
Saviour  appeared  on  earth,  as  a child.  Though 
'^King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,”  yet  for  our 
sakes  he  became  poor,”  and  was  content  to  be 
born  in  a stable  at  Bethlehem. 

In  their  joy,  the  two  brothers  thought  not  of 
coming  years;  life  seemed  to  them  all  sunshine 
and  gladness. 

But  those  cheerful  days  were  not  to  last.  When 
five  years  old,  poor  little  George  was  taken  sick. 
His  parents  soon  discovered  that  he  had  the  scar- 
let fever.  They  attended  him  carefully  day  and 
night.  His  disease,  however,  grew  worse ; they 
feared  he  would  soon  be  taken  from  them,  and 
that  they  must  lay  him  in  the  dark  and  silent 
grave. 

They  were  mistaken.  After  much  painful  suf- 
fering, George  began  to  recover;  when  it  was 
found  that  he  must  live  in  a darkness  and  silence 
of  which  none  of  his  kind  friends  had  once  thought. 
He  was  blind,  and  could  scarcely  hear  the  affec- 
tionate words  that  were  spoken  to  him.  The 
hearts  of  his  parents  were  deeply  afflicted.  They 
tried  to  hope  that  his  sight  and  hearing  might  be 
restored.  They  sighed  at  the  prospect  of  his  sad 
lot  should  they  be  obliged  to  leave  him  a helpless 
orphan. 
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For  a long  time  George  continued  very  weak; 
the  soreness  of  his  eyes  troubled  him  much. 

His  little  brother  was  pleased  when  he  was  well 
enough  to  go  down  into  the  sitting  room,  and 
wished  to  play  with  him.  But  George  could  not 
enjoy  his  old  sports;  he  could  not  see  his  toys; 
and  if  he  attempted  to  walk,  was  almost  sure  to 
strike  himself  against  the  chairs  and  tables.  Then 
his  brother  took  his  hand,  and  led  him  gently 
from  place  to  place;  while  their  baby  sister  sat 
near,  playing  with  her  doll,  and  sometimes  watch- 
ing them. 

As  George’s  strength  returned,  he  began  to 
move  about  without  fear,  until  he  could  go  alone 
to  every  part  of  the  house,  and  was  seldom  known 
to  hurt  himself.  Yet  as  weeks  and  months  passed 
by,  his  hearing  became  more  imperfect ; and  at 
last,  if  his  father,  mother,  or  brother  spoke  to 
him,  he  did  not  know  a word  that  was  said. 

It  was  summer:  he  had  completed  his  sixth 
year.  One  day  the  family  were  eating  some  ripe 
melon.  George  relished  it;  and  having  finished 
the  piece  given  him,  asked  his  father  for  another. 
Those  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke  dis- 
tinctly. Afterwards  he  entirely  forgot  how  to 
. talk. 

The  children  of  the  neighborhood,  his  com- 
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panions,  were  sorry  when  they  saw  him  looking 
so  pale,  so  changed  from  what  he  had  been. 
^‘Poor  George,’’  they  said,  “he  will  never  again 
see,  or  hear,  or  speak!” 

His  brother  tried  to  please  him;  his  parents 
did  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  his  sufferings ; 
every  one  treated  him  kindly.  Though  he  re- 
ceived so  much  sympathy,  his  case  was  a mourn- 
ful one.  He  must  sometimes  have  felt  very  lonely; 
he  must  have  missed  the  smiles  and  voices  of  those 
he  loved;  and  yet,  if  not  in  pain,  he  was  lively, 
and  took  delight  in  the  few  amusements  that  were 
left  him. 

Little  George  lived  thus  about  two  years,  and 
then  new  sorrows  fell  upon  him  and  his  family. 

You  may  have  read  in  the  Bible  (or,  what  is 
still  more  likely),  perhaps  your  Sunday-School 
teacher  has  told  you  how  God,  in  his  wisdom, 
permits  us  to  be  chastened  and  corrected;  that, 
remembering  our  duty  to  Him,  we  may  love  Him 
better,  and  serve  Him  with  greater  zeal. 

We  cannot  always  understand  why  certain 
things  should  happen  to  us ; often  we  can  form 
no  idea  in  what  way  our  affliction  is  to  benefit  us ; 
but  since  we  are  sure  that  God  loves  his  chosen 
people;  that  He  knows  what  is  best;  since  we 
have  a holy  promise  “that  all  things”  shall  “ work 
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together  for’^  our  ^*good/’  we  must  humbly  bow 
before  Him,  and  patiently  bear  the  trouble  which 
comes  from  His  almighty  hand. 

1 see  you  are  impatient  to  go  on  with  our  little 
story. 

The  house  was  unusually  quiet;  the  baby  (for 
George  had  now  another  sister)  slept  in  its 
cradle ; the  other  children,  appearing  thoughtful 
and  somewhat  sad,  were  gathered  together  at  one 
end  of  the  apartment.  The  chamber  window- 
shutters  were  nearly  closed.  Mr.  B.  lay  on  his 
bed  dangerously  ill.  His  wife,  who  was  also 
sick,  had  been  weeping,  for  the  doctor  could  give 
no  hope  of  Mr.  B.’s  life. 

George  did  not  know  the  true  state  of  things, 
but  he  perceived  that  all  was  not  well. 

His  father  died. 

Every  room  was  darkened.  Neighbors  and 
friends  came  to  take  a last  look  at  the  corpse. 
Many  of  them  shed  tears.  George’s  brother  and 
sister,  who  understood  the  scene,  sobbed  as  the 
black  hearse  moved  slowly  away,  bearing  the  re- 
mains of  their  dear  father  to  a distant  cemetery, 

Mr.  B.’s  death  caused  great  distress  to  his 
family.  They  had  no  means  of  support;  the 
children  were  young,  needing  constant  attention, 
and  their  mother  was  not  well  enough^  to  take 
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proper  care  of  them.  A dreary  change  had  stolen 
over  the  once  happy  household.  You  must  not, 
however,  think  that  they  were  left  in  a condition 
so  forlorn.  Immediately  some  kind  people  gave 
them  assistance. 

George’s  affliction  excited  compassion,  and  was 
made  known  to  Mr.  Chapin,  the  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  who  called  on  them,  and  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  boy. 
Mr.  Chapin  felt  anxious  that  he  should  be  taught 
to  talk  and  read  with  his  fingers. 

Does  this  surprise  you?  It  is,  indeed,  won- 
derful ; but  presently  you  shall  learn  how  it  may 
be  done.  Several  persons  contributed  money  for 
the  noble  purpose,  and  a benevolent  lady  visited 
George,  with  the  hope  of  preparing  him  to  receive 
an  education. 

Seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  the  lady  took  his 
hand,  caressed  it,  and  gently  led  him  to  a seat. 
He  sat  a long  time  beside  her  with  his  hand  rest- 
ing in  hers,  or  on  her  dress,  while  his  mother 
related  how  he  had  lost  his  sight  and  hearing. 
.His  manner  showed  that  he  knew  the  lady  to  be 
ft  stranger.  Before  leaving  she  gave  him  some 
sugar-plums,  wrapped  in  separate  papers.  These 
George  untwisted  and  unfolded  as  quickly  as  you 
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would  have  done,  and,  finding  the  contents,  ate 
them  without  delay. 

George  could  not  play  like  other  children,  yet 
he  seemed  to  delight  in  romping.  When  the  lady 
next  called  he  was  amusing  himself  with  exercises 
of  his  own  invention,  and  she  stood  a few  mi- 
nutes watching  his  movements.  He  moved  fear- 
lessly through  the  rooms,  turned  swiftly  round, 
extending  his  arms,  tumbled  about  on  the  floor, 
placed  his  feet  together,  and  jumped  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  door-sill;  leaped  off  from 
the  chairs;  turned  himself  round  the  arm  of  the 
settee,  and  climbed  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen 
window. 

The  lady  then  took  his  left  hand  and  led  him 
to  the  seat  he  had  occupied  at  her  first  visit.  He 
went  willingly  to  it,  and,  raising  his  right  hand 
to  his  mouth,  made  a noise  and  motion  with  his 
lips  as  if  he  had  been  sucking  candy.  This  proved 
that  he  remembered  his  new  acquaintance,  and 
wished  her  to  give  him  more  sugar-plums.  If 
George  had  been  like  other  little  boys  you  would 
be  right  in  thinking  his  request  impolite : as  it 
was,  he  must  be  excused,  since  he  knew  no  better 
The  lady  had  brought  some  candy,  and  she  directly 
gave  it  to  him. 

From  this  time  his  kind  friend  called  frequently 
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to  see  him.  Often  would  she  take  him  out  to 
walk,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  At  first 
he  was  very  awkward,  and  on  returning  home 
buried  his  face  in  the  cushion  of  the  settee.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  light  hurt  one  of  his  eyes, 
which  still  remained  sore.  His  mother  made  a 
shade,  but  this  pressed  on  it,  and  pained  him. 
Through  Mr.  Chapin’s  kind  attention  the  doctor 
afterwards  relieved  him  by  an  operation  ; his  eye 
was  lessened  in  size.  George  felt  it  carefully, 
and  then  examined  the  other,  as  if  comparing 
them.  On  the  same  day,  dinner  being  over,  the 
lady  gave  him  his  hat;  he  took  it  gladly,  and, 
while  out,  walked  very  nicely,  seeming  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  exercise. 

think  George  would  like  to  have  a rocking- 
horse,”  said  a considerate  person,  “it  might  amuse 
him.”  A pretty  one- was  immediately  bought  and 
sent  to  him.  He  felt  it,  and  being  shown  how 
to  mount,  seemed  somewhat  afraid  until  he  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  motion,  when  he  would 
seat  himself  on  it  and  rock. 

His  first  lesson  was  in  winding  cotton.  The  la- 
dy, with  her  hands  on  his,  showed  what  she  wished 
done.  He  understood  her,  and  wound  it  very 
evenly,  giving  her  the  ball  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished.  On  another  occasion  she  taught  him 
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to  make  lamp-lighters.  These  required  more  pa 
tience ; yet  he  soon  succeeded  in  making  them 
He  learned  to  string  large  beads,  then  small 
ones.  And  again,  two  boxes  were  given  him, 
one  containing  large,  the  other  small  beads;  he 
was  to  string  them  by  putting  on  first  a large, 
then  a small  bead.  This  also  he  did,  at  length, 
without  making  mistakes. 

A box  of  chess-men  was  lent  to  our  little  boy. 
He  opened  and  shut  the  sliding  lid,  and  before 
long  discovered  that  the  castles  and  knights  might 
be  taken  apart.  He  delighted  to  play  with  them, 
and  could  screw  and  unscrew  them  very  quickly. 

Having  an  apple  and  an  orange  given  him, 
George  would  get  a knife,  cut  the  apple,  and  eat 
it,  but  hand  the  orange  back  to  the  giver,  that  it 
might  be  peeled  for  him. 

Happening  to  call  one  day  while  he  was  taking 
dinner,  his  instructress  noticed  that  he  used  nei- 
ther fork  nor  spoon,  but  with  his  fingers  conveyed 
the  food  to  his  mouth.  The  lady  handed  him  a 
fork,  and  showed  him  how  to  use  it.  He  received 
her  instruction  meekly,  and  tried  to  do  as  she 
wished.  It,  however,  could  not  be  managed 
skilfully  without  practice,  and  the  poor  child  wa& 
many  times  disappointed  when,  on  raising  it  t( 
his  lips,  he  found  nothing  on  it. 
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At  another  meal  two  forks  were  laid  beside  his 
plate:  he  examined  both;  one  of  them  had  two, 
the  other  three  prongs;  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
soon  made  great  improvement  in  his  manner  of 
eating. 

Mr.  Chapin  had  him  taken  on  a visit  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Some  of  the  pupils 
had  heard  his  sad  story,  and  desired  to  meet  with 
him.  It  pained  them  to  think  he  could  not  hear 
or  speak.  During  his  stay  at  the  Institution  he 
showed  much  curiosity,  walking  quickly  from 
place  to  place,  feeling  the  walls,  doors,  and  fur- 
niture. Beads  and  wire  being  given  to  him,  he 
sat  down,  strung  some  of  the  beads,  and  on  leav- 
ing, carried  the  others  home. 

At  the  end  of  this  little  book  you  will  see  two 
alphabets ; one  of  them  will  show  you  the  letters 
which  are  studied  by  blind  children ; the  other 
represents  a hand  held  in  different  positions : 
each  position  stands  for  a letter.  Thus,  the  first 
is  A,  the  next  B,  and  so  on.  As  George  had 
neither  sight  nor  hearing,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  learn  both  of  these  alphabets. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  admitted 
as  a pupil  into  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  He  had  there  a 
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special  teacher,  who  devoted  all  her*  time  to  his 
improvement. 

ISTow  you  will  learn  how  he  studied  the  two 
alphabets.  The  teacher  would  place  the  first  fin^ 
ger  of  his  right  hand  on  A of  the  blind  alphabet, 
that  he  might  feel  its  shape.  Then  she  would 
shut  his  hand,  so  as  to  form  A as  you  see  it  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.  When  he  appeared 
to  know  this  letter  she  taught  him  B. 

George  felt  the  blind  letters  as  he  was  shown, 
and  kept  quiet  while  his  teacher  placed  his  fingers 
so  as  to  form  those  which  are  used  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb ; but  in  his  first  lessons  it  was  impos-’* 
sible  he  could  comprehend  what  was  meant;  and* 
it  is  likely  he  may  have  wondered  why  she  took 
so  much  trouble  about  nothing. 

It  is  thought  that  George  loved  the  lady  who 
visited  him  at  his  mother^s  house.  If  she  was 
present  he  behaved  better  than  at  other  times. 
He  liked  to  sit  by  her  ; to  have  his  hand  resting 
in  hers  or  on  her  dress.  While  winding  cotton 
or  stringing  beads,  he  would  often  put  out  his 
hand,  to  learn  if  she  were  still  there.  When  she 
was  about  to  leave  him,  he  would  hold  her  um- 
brella, go  with  her  to  the  door,  and  sometimes 
his  face  looked  as  if  he  felt  sorry  at  her  departure. 
When  not  suffering  from  sickness,  he  was  gentle 
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and  patient  under  her  instruction,  and  persevered 
in  doing  as  she  directed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  she  visited 
him  George  had  a severe  illness,  and  after  enter- 
ing the  Institution  he  conti-nued  weak,  and  often- 
times seemed  to  be  in  pain  : he  was  therefore  not 
able  to  learn  much.  It  is  most  probable  he  missed 
his  brothers  and  sister,  and  his  dear  mother.  He 
liked  to  be  with  little  Mercy  and  the  other  child- 
ren at  the  Institution,  and  his  chief  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  walking  with  them  up  and  down  their 
long  school-room.  If  they  were  not  near,  he 
would  often  take  his  teacher’s  hand,  and  show  by 
signs  that  he  wished  her  to  walk  with  him. 

But  George’s  health  did  not  improve;  he  was 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  could  not  study.  It  was 
thought  best  that  he  should  return  home.  He 
did  so,  and  his  friends  soon  observed  that  he  was 
very  sick.  He  had  a long  and  dangerous  illness, 
which  left  him  too  weak  to  resume  his  studies. 
And  now  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  learn  an- 
other sad  portion  of  his  story. 

His  mother  (you  remember)  had  not  been  well 
since  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  became 
w’orse,  till  at  last  she  was  not  able  to  leave  her 
bed. 

Again  the  window-shutters  were  almost  closed ; 
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again  tlie  children  looked  sorrowful ; and  the 
house  did  not  wear  its  usual  appearance.  Once 
more  the  black  hearse  stood  before  the  door. 
George’s  mother  was  dead.  The  children  kissed 
her  pale  face;  the  lid  was  placed  on  the  coffin, 
and  they  bore  her  away  to  the  cemetery  and  laid 
her  to  rest  beneath  the  green  sod  and  the  bloom- 
ing flowers. 

Though  to  lose  their  parents  was  a grievous 
trial,  the  orphans  were  not  left  desolate.  ^‘Our 
Father  in  heaven”  thought  of  them  with  love, 
and  provided  for  their  wants.  The  baby  was 
received  into  the  Children’s  Home ; the  little 
girl  entered  a select  orphan  house  in  Philadel- 
phia; her  brother  went  to  Girard  College.  For 
poor,  afflicted  George  there  remained  no  place 
but  the  Almshouse.  There  he  is  still  living. 

Ah,  you  are  sorry  his  lot  should  be  so  mourn- 
ful! We  all  regret  it;  and  hope  that  happy  days 
may  yet  come  to  cheer  him  through  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  his  lonely  life. 

Mr.  Chapin  called,  lately,  to  see  him.  On  tak- 
ing his  hand  and  caressing  it,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  George  shed  tears,  and  then, 
after  a few  seconds,  smiled;  which  proved  that 
he  recollected  his  benefactor,  and  was  thinking 
of  the  past.  Perhaps  Mr.  Chapin’s  visit  recalled 
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the  memory  of  his  dear  mother,  who  loved  him 
fondly,  and  was  continually  trying  to  give  him 
pleasure. 

There  was  once  a little  girl  named  Laura;  she, 
like  George,  could  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
speak.  Everybody  pitied  her.  Her  friends  wished 
her  to  be  educated.  They  sent  her  to  an  institu- 
tion in  Boston,  where  a teacher  took  entire  charge 
of  her,  and  began  the  business  of  instruction. 
She  learned  the  two  alphabets  which  you  have 
had  explained;  then  she  was  taught  to  spell,  to 
read,  and  to  talk  with  her  fingers.  Yery  glad 
were  they  who  knew  her  when  she  could  ask  them 
questions,  and  tell  them  what  she  thought,  and 
felt,  and  wished.  She  studied  her  lessons  dili- 
gently; was  cheerful,  patient,  and  industrious; 
and  learned  to  write,  knit,  and  to  do  many  other 
useful  things.  She  loved  flowers,  and  had  a little 
garden.  She  liked  to  talk  to  those  around  her, 
and  took  delight  in  sending  long  letters  to  her 
acquaintances.  She  is  now^  grown  up ; and  being 
able  to  amuse  herself,  passes  her  time  most  hap- 
pily in  the  society  of  her  friends. 

If  it  could  be  thus  with  poor  George,  how 
differently  might  he  spend  his  life! 

Two  or  three  days  since  George’s  nurse  led 
aim  into  the  matron’s  parlor,  where,  being  seated, 
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a IHtle  ^irl  took  bis  hand,  pressed  it  affection- 
ately, and  kissed  him  several  times.  The  matron 
placed  George’s  hands  on  their  young  visitor. 
He  moved  them  over  the  child,  and  seemed  as  if 
seeking  to  find  out  who  she  was.  The  little  girl 
lifted  from  the  floor  a small  basket,  which  she 
opened.  George  smiled  and  held  it  while  she 
drew  forth  some  grapes  and  an  apple.  He  evi- 
dently thought  she  had  brought  something  for 
him,  and  was  well  pleased  to  receive  the  fruit. 
He  immediately  ate  the  grapes ; then  with  his 
teeth  removed  the  skin  of  the  apple  and  ate  it 
also.  At  home  in  his  mother’s  house  (as  you 
recollect),  he  used  a knife  to  cut  his  apples. 

George’s  fruit  eaten,  the  child  rose  from  her 
seat  and  again  embraced  him.‘  Do  you  ask  who 
she  was?  None  other,  of  course,  than  his  own 
loving  little  sister,  who  had  not  seen  him  during 
three  years.  They  owed  their  happiness  in  the 
present  meeting  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Mr. 
Chapin. 

It  was  affecting  to  look  on  the  orphans  while 
they  remained  a few  minutes  folded  in  each  other’s 
arms.  George  certainly  remembered  his  sister, 
for  his  face  showed  signs  of  deep  feeling. 

It  is  Mr.  Chapin’s  wish  that  when  older  and 
stronger  he  may  learn  some  useful  employment, 
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to  relieve  the  weariness  of  his  dark  and  silent 
life,  and  that,  if  possible,  he  may  be  taught  to 
talk  and  read  with  his  fingers. 

For  the  present,  although  in  an  almshouse,  he 
is  very  kindly  treated.  His  nurse  and  the  matron 
of  the  children’s  department,  Miss  Annie  Robin- 
son, pity  his  sad  condition,  and  endeavor  to  mate 
him  happy. 

He  has  a large  number  of  playmates.  They 
are  anxious  to  please  him ; and  if  he  desires  to 
walk,  they  lead  him. 

His  friend.  Miss  Robinson,  has  held  a situation 
in  the  Almshouse  during  the  last  nineteen  years. 
She  has  ever  earnestly  devoted  herself  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  who  have  been  committed  to  her  care ; 
and  she  now  watches  over  George  and  his  young 
companions,  with  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  a 
mother. 

Does  some  tender-hearted  little  reader  .ex- 
claim : “Ah ! poor  George — he  is  ‘ sick,’  and  in 

‘prison’  also.  Must  he  wait  long  before  he  is 
taught  to  amuse  himself  and  to  be  useful  ? 

“What  should  I do  if  I were  like  him?  If  I 
couid  not  look  upon  my  friends,  nor  speak  to 
them — nor  hear  their  voices?  If  I could  not  see 
Hm.  light  of  the  glorious  sun — nor  the  soft  rays 
of  the  silver  moon?  If  I could  not  watch  the 
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twinkling  stars,  nor  behold  the  beautiful  clouds 
which  float  in  the  azure  sky  ? 

“ I love  to  gaze  at  the  flowers,  the  leafy  trees, 
and  the  bright-winged  birds  that  sing  so  merrily 
in  summer  days.  George  can  see  none  of  these 
things! 

^‘If  I was  not  a child,  I would  visit  him;  I 
would  give,  large  sums  of  money  for  his  support. 
He  should  soon  be  taken  from,  the  Almshouse 
and  placed  in  a good  school.  Like  Laura,  he 
should  have  a teacher  of  his  own.  - 

‘‘If  I had  not  money  enough,  I would  go  to 
my  acquaintances  and  ask  them  to  assisttme. 
We  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  relieve  his 
afifliction.  But  I can  do  nothing  for  him — I am 
only  a little  child  I 

“Nay — stay. 

“I  can  do  something — I can  pray  for  him! 
Thej^,  too,  .1  have  friends  who  are  able  to  do  for 
him  what  I should  wish  to  do. 

“I  will  tell  them  of  his  sufferings,  and  I will 
beg  them  to  act  for  me.^^ 
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The  church  bells  of  Philadelphia  sent  forth  a 
joyous  peal  to  welcome  the  return  of  Christmas 
morn.  December  25,  1859,  had  come  to  repeat 
the  wondrous  story  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Happy  children  sleeping  in  their  warm  beds, 
dreamed  of  green  trees,  upon  whose  branches 
hung  gilded  nuts,  painted  toys,  and  delicious 
bon-bons.  ‘ Of  what  dreamed  little  George  on  his 
humble  bed  at  the  Almshouse  ? We  know  not ; 
yet,  perhaps,  as  in  his  early  childhood,  sweet 
visions  visited  him,  and  he  saw  again  his  mother’s 
smile  ’or  heard  his  father’s  voice. 

Sounds  of  church-bell  music  died  away;  the 
stars  grew  pale,  fading  one  by  one  from  sight,  and 
gray  morning  appeared  in  the  southeast.  The 
young  dreamers  awoke  from  slumber  to  find  their 
fancies  realized.  Beautiful  presents  of  every  de- 
scription were  arranged  on  spruce  and  fir-trees. 
By  the  light  of  small  waxen  tapers,  their  tinselled 
ornaments  sparkled  like  precipus  stones.  Gay 
dolls,  tempting  sugar  peaches  and  apples,  match- 
less trumpets,  drums,  supple-jacks,  monkeys,  dogs, 
and  lions  covered  the  shining  branches.  And  lo  I 
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among  the  topmost  were  tiny  books  with  red  and 
Ijlue  covers,  on  which,  in  gold  letters,  could  be 
Been  the  words  ‘‘George;  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  Boy.” 

The  presents  were  distributed ; George’s  story 
excited  interest,  and  in  the  midst  of  Christmas 
merriment,  tears  of  compassion  fell  for  the  afflict- 
ed orphan.  Several  persons  provided  for  his 
happiness  during  the  holidays.  Earnest  prayers 
were  offered  for  him  to  “the  Father  of  mercies.” 
Christian  lips  made  known  his  tale  of  sorrow, 
warmly  pleading  that  he  might  be  relieved.  Some 
benevolent  ladies  engaged  in  the  work  of  collect- 
ing moniey  for  this  noble  object.  Their  efforts 
met  with  a cordial  response  from  the  kind  people 
of  Philadelphia.  Large  sums  were  cheerfully 
contributed,  and  George  was  a second  time  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

He  behaved  very  quietly  when  brought  among 
his  former  companions.  One  who  welcomed  him 
thought  his  lips  trembled,  and  that  he  seemed  af- 
fected. In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  the  Institution,  his  n^w  teacher  took  him 
to  walk  in  the  play  ground.  He  showed  by  signs 
that  he  wished  to  walk  alone.  Mr.  Chapin,  who 
was  standing  at  a short  distance  watching  them, 
directed  her  to  release  his  hand.  No  sooner  did 
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George  find  himself  free,  than  he  darted  away, 
touching  everything  in  his  path,  and  stopped  not 
until  the  fence  prevented  him  from  going  farther. 
He  then  turned  and  started  off  in  another  direc- 
tion, occasionally  stooping  to  feel  the  tender  grass 
at  his  feet.  Arriving  at  some  steps  leading  to 
the  basement  of  the  Institution,  he  descended 
them  quickly,  walked  through  a passage  into  the 
dining-room,  examined  the  tables,  took  a seat  at 
one,  and  discovering  a plate,  placed  it  in  front  of 
himself.  He  then  rose,  retraced  his  steps,  and 
hastened  across  the  play  ground.  Passing  a 
window,  he  opened  it  and  introduced  his  head. 
Hurrying  on  again,  he  entered  the  work  shop. 
The  weaver’s  loom  stood  before  him.  He  took 
up  a ball  of  carpet  thread  and  unwound  part  of 
it;  then,  as  if  satisfied,  rewound  it  and  returned 
it  to  its  place.  He  found  some  brooms,  and  for 
a few  seconds  swept  the  floor  with  one  of  them. 
His  curiosity  fully  gratified,  George  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  back  to  the  house,  where,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  behaved  submissively. 

May  the  attempt  to  render  him  useful  and 
happy  prove  abundantly  successful;  and  may 
choicest  blessings  descend  on  those  who  have 
sought  to  mitigate  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
his  dreary  life  I 
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It  is  now  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  I know,  dear  chil- 
dren, you  will  be  interested  in  the  following  little 
incidents  of  George’s  Institution-life.  When  you 
have  read  them,  you  will  think  he  is  a wonderful 
boy.  Possibly  you  will  say  to  yourself,  ^‘If 
George,  who  cannot  see,  nor  hear,  nor  speak,  can 
do  so  much,  how  careful  should  I be  to  improve 
the  talents  which  my  Heavenly  Father  has  given 
me.” 

Yery  soon  after  his  arrival,  George  wandered 
fearlessly  over  our  large  house  and  grounds,  in- 
specting everything  in  his  way.  He  would  mea- 
sure banisters,  doors,  windows,  rooms,  passages, 
and  halls.  This  he  did  with  his  cane,  and  by 
extending  his  arms.  He  showed  great  curiosity 
in  examining  the  contrivances  of  shutters,  locks, 
bolts,  and  hinges,  and  displayed  a remarkable 
perception  of  the  uses  of  these,  and  most  other 
objects  that  came  under  his  notice. 

He  was  once  found  in  the  basement,  about  to 
examine  the  furnace.  A lady  presented  him  with 
a box  of  tools.  He  carefully  inspected  every* one 
of  them — handled  many  of  them  skilfully,  and  for 
some  time  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  play  with 
them.  He  industriously  hammered,  bored  holes, 
and  cut  wood  ; took  an  old  chair  apart  several 
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times,  and  put  it  together  again.  He  is  of  a con- 
tented and  happy  disposition,  playful,  and  very 
fond  of  a joke.  Perceiving  Mr.  Chapin^s  hat  on 
the  office  table,  he  removed  his  own  cap,  and 
placed  the  hat  upon  his  head.  It  was  too  large 
for  him,  and  came  down  over  his  eyes,  at  which 
he  laughed  heartily.  His  merriment  continued 
when  Mr.  Chapin  appeared  before  him,  wearing 
in  exchange  his  small  cap.  ’ 

He  was  shown  a kitten.  He  held  it  very  ten- 
derly, and  seemed  greatly  interested.  A day  or 
two  after,  when  Miss  Browne,  his  teacher,  entered, 
he  was  giving  the  poor  little  kitten  a cold  bath 
under  the  hydrant.  You  must  remember,  he  did 
not  know  how  much  she  disliked  having  even  her 
paws  wet.  Perhaps  he  thought  she  needed  wash- 
ing, for  he  is  himself  remarkably  clean  and  neat. 

The  doctor  sounded  his  lungs,  and  next  morn- 
ing George  sounded  pussy’s  lungs,  laughing,  as 
he  did  so.  Receiving  a pair  of  new  shoes,  and 
preferring  them  to  those  he  already  wore,  he  hid 
the  old  ones  in  a closet  seldom  used,  and  was 
greatly  amused  because  no  one  could  find  them. 
He  loves  to  hide  articles,  to  lock  his  teacher  and 
playmates  in  and  out  of  rooms  and  closets.  No 
doubt  if  he  had  heard  and  seen,  he  would  have 
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delighted  to  play  at  '^liide  and  seek,”  and  other 
games  of  that  kind,  which  children  love  so  well. 

One  day,  wishing  for  sport,  he  locked  himself  in 
a closet.  Bat  when  he  would  have  come  out,  he 
accidentally  broke  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  was 
obliged  for  some  time  to  remain  a prisoner 
against  his  will.  It  is  probable  he  became  much 
frightened  and  excited,  fearing  he  should  never 
be  liberated ; for,  when  at  length  his  friends 
opened  the  door,  they  found  him  very  pale,  and 
all  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces.  So  soon  as  he  re- 
covered from  his  fears,  he  showed  great  concern 
about  the  broken  lock,  and  tried  many  times  to 
mend  it. 

Not  long  after  George^s  second  admission  to 
the  Institution,  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  typhoid 
fever,  and  he  has  never  since  been  well.  This 
has  prevented  him  from  making  much  progress 
in  study.  But  he  knows  a number  of  words,  and 
sometimes,  when  suffering  less  than  usual,  gets 
out  his  book,  and  in  his  way  of  coaxing,  asks  his 
teacher  to  give  him  a lesson. 

Although  from  ill-health  unable  to  study, 
George  has  given  proof  that  he  possesses  a re- 
markably intelligent  mind,  and  a surprising  talent 
for  construction  and  invention. 

Ilis  teacher  gave  him  beads,  and  taught  him 
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to  string  them  on  wire.  He  immediately  took 
up  the  idea,  and  tried  to  copy  various  articles 
that  came  under  his  notice.  Having  examined 
a watch,  he  in  this  way  made  an  imitation  of  it. 
Heceiving  some  fruit  from  a kind  lady,  he  set  to 
work  and  contrived  a good  representation  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  He  has  made  a variety  of 
beautiful  articles,  as  baskets,  vases,  pitchers, 
sugar-bowls,  and  mats.  The  last  mentioned  were 
entirely  his  own  invention. 

But  what  most  surprises  those  who  know  him 
is  his  wonderful  talent  for  drawing.  What ! can 
he  draw  in  the  dark  ? Yes,  and  very  prettily,  too, 
and  without  receiving  any  instruction.  If  he  had 
had  his  sight,  we  think  he  would  have  been  a 
great  architect. 

During  his  first  stay  at  the  Institution,  he  often 
amused  himself  with  the  slates  that  are  used  by 
the  blind  ; and  since  his  return,  he  has  taken  de- 
light in  drawing  on  them.  These  slates  are  not 
like  ours,  but  are  formed  with  square  holes  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  he  draws  lines  by  placing 
the  type  figures  in  rows,  until  his  design  is  formed. 
Most  of  his  sketches  represent  the  fronts,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  the  fa9ades,  of  buildings.  Some 
resemble  Gothic  churches.  You  recollect,  George 
was  five  years  old  when  he  became  blind,  and  we 
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sometimes  fancy  be  may  remember  the  pretty 
Church  of  the  Advent,  which  he  used  to  attend. 
At  the  end  of  this  little  sketch  are  several  of 
George’s  drawings.  Do  you  think  if  you  took 
pencil  and  paper  into  a perfectly  dark  room,  you 
could  sketch  as  well  as  he  does  ? 

George  is  naturally  quick-tempered,  and  for- 
merly, if  displeased,  would  give  vent  to  his  anger 
by  breaking  or  destroying  the  furniture.  His 
teacher’s  kindness  has  brought  out  the  best  qua- 
lities of  his  nature,  and  though  continually  in  pain, 
he  is  patient,  forgiving,  gentle,  and  extremely 
affectionate.  He  is  thoroughly  honest,  and  though 
he  should  find  tempting  fruits  or  sugar-plums  on 
his  bureau,  or  the  little  table  at  which'he  studies, 
he  would  take  none  of  them,  without  first  ascer- 
taining that  they  were  meant  for  him. 

He  is  truthful,  and  when  he  has  done  wrong 
often  discloses  his  own  faults,  and  seeks  forgive- 
ness of  his  teacher,  to  whom  he  is  most  warmly 
attached.  His  affection  for  her  is  shown  in  va- 
rious ways.  After  a night’s  absence,  he  mani- 
fests great  delight  at  her  return.  In  the  winter, 
on  her  arrival,  after  a long  cold  ride,  he  has 
led  her  to  the  fire  that  she  might  warm  her- 
self. He  is  particularly  fond  of  Mr.  Chapin,  and 
when  well  enough,  loves  to  visit  him  in  his  office. 
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On  entering,  he  generally  seats  himself  on  Mr. 
Chapin^s  lap,  and  affectionately  throws  his  arms 
around  his  neck. 

In  the  absence  of  his  teacher,  a lady  said  to 
George,  with  her  fingers,  the  sacred  name  of  God, 
and  pointed  upwards ; then  signed  to  him  to  fold 
his  hands,  and  kneel  by  his  bed.  Looking  very 
thoughtful,  he  at  once  obeyed.  Perhaps  he  re- 
called some  of  the  words  he  used  to  say  when  he 
was  a little  child,  kneeling  beside  his  mother. 

When  next  the  lady  mentioned  to  him  the 
> same  holy  name,  without  waiting  that  she  might 
raise  her  hand,  he  raised  it  for  her,  pointing  up- 
wards. Shortly  after,  he  led  his  teacher  to  the 
bed,  and  signified  that  she  should  do  as  he  had 
been  taught.  She  complied.  He  kneeled  by 
her ; then  pleased  with  her  ready  response  to  his 
wish,  caressed  her  fondly.  He  is  now  accus- 
tomed to  kneel  every  evening  beside  his  bed, 
before  retiring  to  rest.  Once,  after  being  inter- 
rupted by  a fit  of  coughing,  and  obliged  to  rise 
while  thus  engaged,  he  kneeled  a second  time  be- 
fore retiring. 

George  has  been  long  confined  to  his  room  by 
illness.  Many  eminent  doctors  have  visited  him. 
They  pronounce  his  case  hopeless,  and  are  unable 
to  afford  him  any  relief. 
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We  regret  his  declining  health,  for  his  interest- 
ing qualities  have  endeared  him  to  our  hearts,  and 
we  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  unfolding  of  his 
intellect.  This  we  may  never  be  permitted  to 
witness.  But  there  is  left  us  the  favor  of  making 
his  remaining  days  as  happy  as  possible,  and  of 
committing  him  to  the  tender  care  of  Jesus,  our 
Divine  Physician  and  Great  High  Priest,  who 
will  heal  all  his  diseases,  and  gently  conduct  him 
through  the  dark  night  of  his  present  condition 
to  mansions’’  of  eternal  light. 

You  and  I,  young  reader,  have  numberless  pri- 
vileges and  pleasures  which  poor  George  cannot 
share.  Let  us  strive,  by  a right  use  of  them, 
to  ^‘glorify  our  Father  in  Heaven;”  and  when 
life  is  ended,  we  shall  hear  our  Saviour  say, 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ; thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a few  things,  I will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord.” 


GEORGE. 
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NOTE. 

FROM  THE  PEN  OF  A GENTLEMAN  WHO  WARMLY  SYMPA- 
THIZES IN  GEORGE’S  AFFLICTION. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  subject  of  your  me- 
moir has  been  resident  in  the  Children’s  Asylum 
at  Blockley  Almshouse.  The  matron  of  that 
institution,  Miss  A.  Robinson,  a lady  of  intelli- 
gence and  capability,  has  felt  a deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  interesting  little  boy,  and  has 
evinced  it  by  uniform  tenderness  of  care,  and  as- 
siduous effort  to  mitigate  the  cheerlessness  of  his 
condition.  He  has  of  course  been  rather  isolated 
from  the  other  children,  but  that  very  fact  has 
rendered  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  In 
alluding  to  the  Children’s  Asylum,-  we  cannot 
but  remark,  that  it  fully  equals  any  similar  insti- 
tution, for  internal  arrangements,  attention  to  the 
inmates,  and  a high  regard  for  their  moral  cul- 
ture ; the  Key.  Edward  C.  Jones  having  offi- 
ciated without  interruption  as  their  Chaplain  for 
the  past  eleven  years. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS, 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  DARKNESS  AND  SILENCE. 

BY  OEORGE  W.  BAILEY. 

DRAWN  ON  TUE  SLATE  USED  BY  THE  BLIND,  WITH  MOVABLE 
TYPES. 

• Little  George  never  received  any  instruction  in  these 
drawings.  They  are  exact  copies  from  the  Slates,  re- 
duced to  one-third  the  original  size. 
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